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ABSTPftCT 



- _ ::_ :_Dra ma tic theory i_n the; past ha's been cent as^d ^ wit h 

hypothesis,- hunth, manifesto, and cbsetrvation. It is, in faOt, a 
scientific-activity much like thebrizinq. in physics, huaian society, 
cr art. The current st^te cf the art of t^ieory in the drame classroom 
faces ^many problems Most theatre faculty offer courses caii^d 
"'^beory and Critici sm " - that are lust histbry--the story oi: theatrical 
opinion tol* simply becau se it was said. Courses thax evaluate works 
cf the past ;and then synthesize them with what is happening today a^-e 
almost^nonexistent. ^ What is lackin are quest ions that ask'nct,what 
was, said but why, was it accurate, and is.it accurate now? There are 
both anintrcspecti ve theory of ..theatre, which . is- idea listic with no 
regard for systematic observation^ .^an d a scientific theory, which 
does not include kffiowledqe of human_ b^ha yior, Ecr accurate 
comprehensive theSry in theatre schol ars advanced in the techniques 
of observation an-d explanation shonid. synthesize, and integrate their 
observations wit h . received theory> and pass this on to students for 
their own synthesis^ Hypotheses advanced in theory must b^ disposed 
of, by integration or refutation, an§ not . a llo wed - t o simply 
.^^-^|!^^ar. We mu^t catch up with what scientists in other disciplines 
have rtsarned .about "the mechanisms ,cf behavior, the techniques of 
inquiry and explaitatioh- THTH) 
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Perhaps *'st±iibirt:h*' or '^hysterical pregnancy'' i^uld be better metaphors -for 
wh3t I/il- describe today. As we all kribw^ .the theory of theatre took its first 
stumbling steps with Aristotle. And then... arid then ^it gets a ■Lit.tle harder to 
find the path, to; find works of substance which' truly illuminate what we do in 

_ ; ' ____ _ ____ .JLlllUl 

the theatre. And Aristotle^ for all his brilliance, does not suffice. 

It's difficult to discuss "theory in this territory. For a start, there is . 

nb general understanding of, what we mean fey the tenn, I*ii tell you what I:niean , 

by iti which, p of 2:ourse, is what I t!iink we -ought" to mean by it,. My definition 

: . ^ ...____ ^ 

claims to be the one current in the Physical Scienges, Philosophy, the Social 

Sciences, in f act ,^ wherever scholafs take theory to be of some importance. But 

first let me dispose of several things which, haye passed for theory bu'b are not. 

For exktnpie, theory is not^ most of what is taught in courses /in Theory and 

Criticism. \ , ^ ' ^ ' ' 

But to be a bit more exact; 

' — - » ' "1 
^Theory is not something posited as a tentative guide f^r research. 
.. _ ' % -^.-.y" .: j _ _ 

That' is an hypothesis , • It has a place in thedretical woijrk, but it 

is not theorp^, (So v/e should stop referring t-o .Brecht's "theory of 

Alienation" and • speak of his "hypotheses about and technique^ of 

^ Alienation," .The theory of Alienation has yet to be adequately 

articulated^ whichl^y explain why we so seldom succeed Wheiv.^!^ 

try it,) : ( ' . 

I. _; , ■, _ . .. . 

- Theory is not yhatever seems to os to be so on the basis of intuitive 
^ \ _ ' ' _ _- - 

impressions, - This is a hunch . Hunches sometimes lead. to careful . 

hypotheses, which sometimes lead to tenable theory,. But keep an eye 

' ^ on hunches; they tend to become conclusions when we aren't watching'.. 
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- A theory Is hot a fbrrriulai a prescription for what should be. Theory 

r _ - ._ . _ 

has hdthitig to do with what should be. That is a manifesto and it is 

not theory, though it may provoke^ theoretical work.' It is, I'm sorry 

to say, what has passed for theory through most of history. \* 

, { ■ , ^ • ^ 

- Nor is a theory a cdllectidh of careful bbserviftions . A '"fenable ' 

theory based on such obsGrvatidh, but it takes more than data to 
make a theory. Only when precise, substantiated, comprehensive ; 
observations of fact are synthesized into an expl^natidn which accounts 
for what is going on do we have a theory, that is, an understanding.! 



We f.ihd theoretical statements almost everywhere; that is, sentences li:k-e^^^ : 

\ . ' ■ 'i;-'-'^ ! 

the sentences of which theories are made, but only when the data and the expiana- -] 

. \ - - - - ' ' i - 

tidh ^re cdmprehehsive ,' when they account for that part of experience on which'we 
are fdcusihg, dd we have a theory. (This paper, by the way, is not theory. It 
is a riararigue, a sub'-divisidri of iQahifestb.) 

' The thedrist's job is td 4^^^ib e ^(precisely, thoroughly, ,nbt at the madro- t 
cosmic level of history but micrdcdsmically) , arid tb explain ^ what we are doing 

(and. have done, and might do) in the theatre, sd that "we m5y understand our 

^ . ■; '1*.: 

•successes and oar failures and see the implications df dur wdrk. Thebcy is an 
articulated understanding of what's going on and what will happen in [given 
circumstances. 



theorizing is a scientific activity, whethefeit be tTieorizing about Physics, 



Chemistry, human society, or , Art. That ^fact is too of teif 'missed . tvBu Ted Shank, 
in his generally useful book*, falls into the mistake of separating theor?,^ -in the 
Arts from theory in the Sciences. Science is our effort to make true statements 
with some degree bf general applicability. The theorist in any field tries tq^ 
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y ■ ' ■ 

■ _ 3 ■ 

make trae statements which account fdij' experience. Theory Iri the Arts iiiay be 
less exact than theory in Physics, but only because Physics is concerned with ■ 

. relatively simple. and stable aspects of (axperlehce. Our theory is comparable 
to theory in the Social Sciences; both suf f ef r:%rdm^^the complexity ""arid instability 
of the subject, ^Nevertheless, when we try to make true gerierallzatibhs ^bout 

;pur work, we are scientists.^ Art is merely a category of human behavlo^ and is 

^explained just as all human behavior is; there is no Inscrutable magic. Shank's 

I \' - - - . . \ • - ^ 

effort to explain ; theory is damaged by the traditional failure to distinguish^ 

description arid explariatibn from prescription, theory from. manifesto . . 



; As you consider thi$, be sure tQ draw careful distinctions between making 
I f^t, appreciatinR Art, and uriderst ari^inR Art. Dnl^ the last is a matter for 

scientific inquiry, though a solid urider staridirig may' enhance our ability to make 
I and**apprediate. - . 



V Before proceeding to, my impression of the "st^te of the Art," I'd like to 

dispose of a couple cliches. Let's purge from our cdriversatibn the foolish 
st^tehfent that' "it's fine in theory but it doesti.'t work iri practice," It is 

essential that we believe a theory to "be untenable whenever careful observation 

^ I - 

reveals that the theory does not describe reality accurately. The orilv criterion 

' - ---- :- . ■ ■ P 

for fineness in a theory is its correspondence with practice. Till gerieralizations | 
are prbveri tenable by careful observation of practice, they are merely hypotheses 
arid exist bri^r to guide, observation. > - 

Arid let us stop speakirig bf "sb and so's theory" as opposed to "whatchamacallit 
theory ," 'Brecht ' s theory as bppbsed to Artaud's, for example. Neither are 
theories. We need to develop the habit bf speaking of "our theory"; that is, dpr 
accumulated understanding of bur wbrk'. Brecht and Artaud^ where they disagree, 
disagree on what should be, not what is. It is rgasbnable for us to argue about 



Brecht ' s ibpihibh as opposed to Artaud's bplhlbh; that ; argument: may, in. a particolar 

*■ » ' • . '* 

situation^ .have mbre urgency than long-range theoretical questions/ Cut that 

- . '-- * • ' ' a 

>g^^e is played by different rules and doesn't lead, in itself., to a common under-^ 

standing of what is going/ on. ; ; , ' \ 



i 

I believe that we as a profession have hotj but had ^damn well better^ pool 
our reSdurces in an effort to artictLLate arid substantiate .a cbmmbn understanding 
of what's going on: This underistanHing , rather than the . individual intuit ive, 
-an-articaiated , ujnexamined, fragmentary , V^nverif ied iinpressions we -all entertain, 
should be the take-off point for our manifestos: I suspect that our lacC of 
such a connnon understanding is the reason our manifestos so seldom persuade, the 
reason they move toniy the already converted and are so quickly discarded. If we 
don't share a starting point, a baSic set of assumptions, we will nbt proceed by 
rational argument but will continue as so many religious sfects: find the o^e you 
are intuitively attracted to and become a disciple. 

The appeal for a common understanding does not imply an Absolutist attitude. 

If anything is hov; clear^ it is that explanations ^are always of particular 

situa^i^i vs and that the situation is constantly changing. Our theory cannot 

explain "what' is so" in a permanent sense. It will explain what is going on and 

why these circumstances have produced such gdirigs-dri. When the gbihgs-oh change, 

our theory etilarge i s td accdinmodate dur new experienizB, Occasionally, we see 

that our earlier understandings were erroneous and we^ cast ''them off, but our 

/ / .... ■ - > . . : . . 

theory is not something we will reject each time we shift ^ou-f goals or our tai^te. \ 

■ __ ___ _^ 

Only manifestos are so ephemeral. Good theory ma-tures by revision and expansion, 

not by changing b/ands. We need not fear that' a common understanding will le^d 

to uriifontiity.^ Engineers don ' t "all drive' the same kind of car, but they're likely 

to drlye gbbd ones, A common foundation will make our individuality less 

6 



capricious^ more likely to truly satisfy as, without homogenizing us. 



THE StAtE of the ART 

0^ ■ ; ^ . ^ — 

• 'Biirie requires me, to be less tactful and more simpiistic than I woaid iikei 

- _ - - - '\ , " ' i:. • _i 

PTease beliey^ ttiat, at a better moment^ I would carefully qualify and provide 

evidence for all the horrible generalizations, I am, about to make. Let the first 

generalization be the most sweeping: in both the doing and the teaching of theory, 

we're in bad shape, ^ perhaps a century behind .the Ehysical Sciences, fifty years 

behind Philosophy, Psyc^dldgy ,^ and the Social Sciences, in our technique of 



inquiry' and our accumulated uiSers tanding [ 



In the CiassrooTn ; 

— --:----=: --------- - ------ - ■- : :^ 

Problem one: the basic omission. Every reputable faculty af theatre offers 

a course or courses which they think of 'as Theory and Criticism. Almost without 

exception, these courses are in fact History; the story of theatrical opinion told 

simply because it was said. Where are the courses which evaluate and synthesize 

the theoretical work of the past and explain what is happening tocfey? Where are 

the courses in Theorizing? Almost non-existent. "Do 'our students emerge unSer- 

staridihg what is known* of the workings of theatre or merely ^what was saic? 



Of course we must consider the history oF^bpihioh, but this will not. 



in 



- - - / - - - - - - - - --- 

itself, lead to an understanding of theatre or to the skills with, which we might 
construct our own understanding. Nor do most^of our courses' in acting, directing, 
and design, which commonly provide procedures, attitudes, routines, riot Urider- 
standing'. Our textbooks, as we are usually quick to admit, deal almost exclusively 
with the -most routine of routines. Don*t most of Us Use them by^ default arid j 
assure oar students ^Jiat what * really 'ma-tterB is omitted? This is notoriously 
true of our directing texts; . . ' 



- _ ' - - _ (- ^ - z - - - 

As you consider the design of your theory curriculum, I, urge yon to imagine 

:: : ^. . \ . : : 

a History department ^wit'h no historiography, a Philosophy department "with no 

■ . • » e • , 

^ logic, epistemology , or semantics, a Psychology^ department ijitjn no statistics or 

experimental method,- And I ask you to imiagiH^ a Coniinujnft:ation Theory course 

- _ . ' • . . .. ■ 1 . 

which deals with the history of bpliiibns , considered independently as mere - 
^historical phenomena, without synth^esis, withbut conclusions about the current ^ 
coSon understandlrrg of comniunica'bibn and about the hypotheses curreht^ly lip for 

ves^igation. All unthinkable, as stich dinissibri^ should be for us. 

, / • ~J • ^ 

z::i : z :C. z ==z::= ^ : = . .V' 
Problem two: the questions we ask. When we study Aristotle, for example, - 

we concern ourseives^^ almost e^^ciusively with what he said, what he meant . How 

.often do we come to grips with the crucial ^uestiops: what of Aristotle's was 

...^ . . . . 

accurate^ then and- now? What ^vas Art'stotie do^ag? l^aC-^icind pf statements did 

" - - - y - ' ^ ■ ■ I LT t - L - - I - - 

he make? Whatf evidence did he provide? Which of his techniques worked fbr him 

• _ ^ : ; _ • : _ -. ^ _ _ ^ 

and would for us? Which of them subverted his purposes and would ours? How do 

3 

we use him? ~- ^ » . 

--- - ♦ ___w _ 

Doctoral students are stunned if we apk them to evaluate Aristotle. Evaluate 

Aristotle ?? Outragebus. ^Aristbtle is to be remembered, not judged, not used. 

^ . . ■ . _ _ < . . ... 

We study Aristotle so that we^may pass bur cbmpreherisives , so that we may get on 

: z i : :: : : : _ . : ^ ■ . : * • _ . 

with our real work. Every graduate student ^knbws Aristotle's si^x "parts" (I hppe) . 

How many know what to do with them? We need to build into every mbment of our^ 



study of the- history of theory the questions "what's going on here?" and "so what?' 

& * "\ [ : 

■ ■ ' ■ *' . 

^ Problem three: the caiton. The reading list for a typical Thebry and 



eriticism course consists of approximately 40% criticism (that's OK), 50% tfiajllfestb 
(tox) much, and usually not recognized as manifesto), and about 10% theoretical 
fragment's (too tittle, and inadequately distingni^ed from the other two). This ^ 
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imbalance resaits partly from a real lack of theory to teach, but it also results 
from oulf tendency to ignore the theory of our own century. ^We*re happy to include 
manifestos from'the twentieth century , but we tend to underplay the o^ly momerlt 

since Aristotle In ,which substantial theory has been written: Me rer^d Artaud, 

ri. __ _ _ __ :■ : = : : _z z::: = _ _ _ : : _ _ 

but how many of as include Jackson Barry? We read the Futurists, but how many 

Study Beckerman? We read Grotowski, but how many deal adequately with J. t. Styart 

(or ^ith Gross, for that matter)? How many read our only theory journal, Empirical 

Research in - Theatre ? - * . " .. . 

We*re still- looking for the true religion. We're impatient with the kind of 

> »' 1 1 *^ _ . , ' ' ' ^ 

fundamental^ melh^cf leal ^ care ful work , which produces theory, and we love to hop. 

. ; - - . 

on the bandwagon of :^he;.- latest bright, and Invariably over^s'impl if-ied , proposal. '^^ 

'-'3 _ _ - ■ ■ ■ - _ • 

We are top much '^^^ m^general public in its love for pop Psychology. Interest 

is directly prppor|'ibh^l to -the degree of simplification and excess iveness of the 



claims.' ^e st i 11 ^-.bel ievje in a "final solution;" unfortunately,- theory tends to 

,:p^ci 



appear in very modq;^t ,:p^ckages -which almost subl imiTially enlarge bur understanding 



of tljieafre. 

, If little basi?^ theoretical work is done today , a tnajor'^tause is our disinterest 
in reading and dealing with the findings the theorists. Though we read 
Grotpws'^^and report' on him, though with the. sketchiest of understanding we even 
try to ii|iit^^te ^ him, we'^on ' t truly' come to grips with him. We've had him for 
several years now (long enough for fiira to have^ abandoned most, oi his- manifesto) . 
Have we r^lly grappled with his notions? Have we drawn into. the common under- 
standing that which'^is valuable is Grotowski;? Or did ,we to;>r with' him for a few" 
ye.'irs and will we soon pass on? * « : 

Look at a^f'^w theory reading lists from the 1930's or AG's. You^ll find 
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quite ^ ciitfc'orerit sat of manifestos. Kootp'rlhts Lh the sand; where are tiiev now? 

Our current methods of teaching theory contribute to .student, faculty, and 
prodlice.r belief that theory is. of v<o'' cbnsec]uence , and 't.hat -belief liamstrings us. 
Wliat ^m ild be the effect? First, student should understand tlie important*)^ ' ' 
function of t^heory in their own work anil in the evoJution of their Art. St^cond, 
they should know how to use- thedry in their i^rbductibn work and tc'iching. Third, 
they should know how to -thln-k theoret t ^ll^y -, i,. e . to understand and articulate 
,whac^ they do^ what they see, and ^hy it is so. 

In the Books: 

_ ' More of substance has been contributed to our understanding -in-thi^ century 

^than in/ L.he pj-evious two millenia, Yet, considering our potential-, what x%?e have 

accomp-l'l^ied is pitifully little. Valuable new techniques of inquiry are now' 

available fco us and we are supported by an acadenrLc system which gives us time 
^ ^ j _ f 

(though iti-^^esn't seem like it) and rewards us for achievement. We are free 
and potentially able Lo carry out the investigations which might lift our trade 
but--bf the seat--bf-'the-pants category and make it a true discipline, 

Like you, I dislike narrow categories," recognize their danger but I must 
use a few today to clarify my point ► Please don*t believe in' them, and do discard 
them when you leave. ^ i? \ . ■ ■ 

tvhat have -we that is theory or something vaguely like: theory? 

■ .... • . . 

'1 : -JE'DANTRY : Almost, all of this appears in our textbooks." Perhaps we 
shoaid include ' Ailardyce Nicoil. ; Pedantry, with no concern for 
verification or usefuine'ss, summarizes, simplifies; stereotypes the 



opinions of the past, particularly those opinions which can be set • ' 

■ X 
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liww.i in i\u} iovm of lists or Cdti'^orv sysLoms. Kow many times in 

. iu' Jlnortlii^; tt'xts havo -vt: ii.ui to sottlo fOr a pLt.iful rciKu;li <^f 

Ai; v>t l.u-' ^; Mix :parts, witli I^is (iof i.nlt Ion of t ra>';LMiv tosj^^ed in, 

it j.napj-)lea wlLli? Or for simplistic schomes of gonros V 

■rncv;e . art/ J ht.- {iarts oi tlu^ f'ooks the stiuionLs sk i^. .Why not ? " 'Fhoy 

threat^e'n to roduco our uhclorstaiui Irij; of thoatro to storile cUcho. ■ 

. . . ' • . i - . - ' 

it:.\NIi' KSTOS ! Our favcxrito books aro manifestos. A congenial niani- 

^e5t^) ±B a-S|good; as a caffein fix; it gets us going and it*s not 

roaiiy necessary CD UnTlerstiind it or evaluate it carefully. Whrc 

have Kric Beritley, (^rotow^ki, Artaud, Petef Brook, most of Brecht 

i/a'-st oi Schec^iner , and a host of others. I'hese are wonderful books, 

out they do no a^i stiff ice . They offer provocation; they stimulate our 

■Im.igination and provide matter for conversation. But they are- 

deiiigerous because we understanc! so little the difference between 

.. : . . . ' : ^ ■ . ' 

manifesto and theory; ve don:'t know the ground rules for each well 

enough. • ■ * • * ■ ■ • 

r ram ea-cn ot tnese men,, a -od theorist could dra.w many hypotheses 
KU:-c:-i might lead to real ':growg_h of understcfnd ing . Unfortunately, 
r i s seldom aappiins. "l''e*>pick and choose'. We join or dismiss. We 
■i ike It and take' it "for gospel^ or don't ahd call" it bullshit. How 
SL^'Idr^m we come ,to, grli^s wi>b it. Most of these manifestors could ■ 
b e go o d theorists tf they d 1 d^n ' t h aye -those big a x e s to g r ind' and- 
e r e_ will in ^ t r: ■; s p e nd som^ ■ t im,e c h e ck i n g t he i r ' i ni;) r e s s i ons . \ We 1 ] , 
hr:t's biess them for their provocati^u ^and find others to do- the 
theoretical wc^rk". ' " ' 
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^ i:^^TKaSPKCTIV^: TilKORY: As vo fict closer to inibstanti;!! theory, the 
c:itegor Lc^i buconu* a bitrr.ori.' complex. The people, in 'this group are 
trying to do theory, but their effort is uriaerniineci by their world-' 
view. They are tiie last . of the Icienlist.s. They believe t haj^^^i ht rb- 
.spoo V. 1 on 1 5; suf f lc lent In i c sej f , that Hyj^temnt i c observation is not 
required. Some oC them arc Rationalists, like Tlato; some are 
Intuit ibnis>ts like the Romantics. VThey share aq Ideal ism nncT an 
Absolutism whlcli most of tiie scholarly world tias cast off. . it is 
t:iie same Absolutism which cc^rrupted so much of the history of aesthet 
o p in i on . Th 1 s g r o up i n ad e q uli C e lyj y r a s p s our new aw^rejie s s of the. - ' : 
importance of world-viow,. of rnomenr , class,, taste ^' etcutc?civ. This 
orientation leads only to the assertion of dpin'Ton since the basic 
premise of aM .ar.e;uments_^is kr^own hy direc t ■ ins ight- into the nature-' 
C'f the immaterial, transcendent .Weal , There is no -way to argue with 
an Icje.^list because your-^eyi d'ence tneans . n'dthing to hira.- . • ^ 



The best of th^se a-re Frr-r - i s. Fergasson and Suzanne hanger, I 'think/ 

The worst Includes Northrop Frye . Somewhere in between-;: is Michael 

Coldman. .They are analogi£>us to, the _ churchmen.: ail , observation -is 

d e e r mi n e d'' b y- a-- d o c t r in e d r awn f r oui in t-r o s e c t i on . They are 
_ . ■ ■ ; .': . ' .'■ . * ■ ; \ ' . _ • . 

f ascir.ating . ■ but reductive, because their notions are not'"based on 

the'real world but on direct', -private* knowledge of Ideal worlds 

whlc-h exiSt . only ''In the mind .or in -som.e hnexaminable , ' t'ransdendent 

sphere, , 1 hesitate' to why such ■ an "ori'entafibn is so attracfive. 

tc .artists.' Is- it because- it turns thveorv (w^iiich should be Seience^ 

into, another kind of Art and frees us from the^demands of rigor 

and evidence, validating bur natU^-al desire to yield u n q u e s t- iq h i iig 1 y . 

r- ■ ' •' , ' ■ ' - * ■ ' ' 

.* - y ■ - .. J ■ . . ■ .• ■ ■ - : - . ■ - 

to. impulse? . . V ^ - ■ ' - . . ^ V 



'11 

• Philosophy has recently pulled itself but of this same bog. 

Aesthetics is trying to. One of the ndst promising signs in tS^ 
theatre^ is that we- too arc beginning to have ciUe respect for 
controlled ^observation . In ' the late, sixtiesi, mindlessneVis carne " 

y^r^ear to being institutionalized in the theatre; pedclntry was banished 
and whim mounted the throne. Rut that moment seems to ;be passing. 

The secondary fa^lt;|Ln this- categorv is the turning inward, the ' 
beliet that by studying the theatre and, perhaps literature, we can 
understand the theatre. It just ain't so. Theatre cannot productively 
feed upon' itself in its Art or its Science. Theatre is made 'of life. 
An adequate understanding of 'theatre will have to be^in with a broad 
understanding of human thought, feeling, and behavior. And this 
- approach has begun to emergLt, fortunately, as the major theoretical 
currt-^nt of our time. 

SCIKNTIFKV-mi-ORY, TijRNINC Tr:WARD: f{er<> rast off the Ideal ist 

error, buf w.- st ill t-urn Inward. We siarr our 1 i mb t(<f) manv rung,;; 

up th(- ladder ai\d leave ht^lilnd ttie knowledge nf liUinan behav U )r \'h i c h 

inus:- be the prime ^Mrr^etlv.." i.o our (d)sorvarion in ciio ihoat:r<'. ilL-H- 

we find Tt.'cl Shani' , i^ern.-ird beet'.ernian , and d. I,. Myan who ^.-ciii lo ni«' 

f 

lo rt^prosent lii.- fulle?^i-j. flowerin;^ ol an approach (hat i:. not ^piite 
adefjuate . 

SCM'NTIl'IC THl'ORV, K KA( :i 1 1 Nf ; OUT: The godlafh.a^ h.aa- \'. AMstot].' aM(i 

f he pattern he not neoiiiji to j)rovf(Ie out ! e. t. . hopo . Not his c on r I u n I ons , 

... . <i . 

<>J (^ouine, but hln met horba wh'ai Im- appilod Mn-in w.l!. lU* on*- ov<'i 

^~«''i'ii''d out j art hoi uv lahoied inoie^'ti) v. i i 1 y bio i infM i on . Ih- 
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stur.bied, as .ve ail do, buX he showed us how it might be done. 

I _ j_ . ' . . - - * 

Stanislavsky ir.ade the^first, faltering efforts in our time to plSiy 

« i thct ,y.i:v.e by the Aristonelean rules', partly because, he reached .out 

zo the Psychologists and the Physiologists for help, partly because 

he revised ^-ind enlarged his understanding e::icn day as he watched what 

i:appened In the theatre Wi t h ■ a merciless eye direcced at himself and 

h,is actors. Happilv, our tools and resources are better than his. 

j ^ would put Jackson Harry's book, Drama t i c S t rue cure , in this category. 

I would surely put 'here the work of the empiricists, the quantitative 
*researchc-rs . even though thoy still lack the synthesizers who. will f 
turn t'neir meticulous observations ir>co understanding. 

Outziide the thejitro, hut near it, I would direct you to Morris Weitz 
wlio seems to me to talk the clearest sense (tT anyone since T. A. 
Hirhards, Torgive me if T .;nu. my book' in th i y. categ.ory, but where 
else would yo'i Imvl- guessed I'd ptit it? 

Oi riuirse .ill ihe..,. p ] . le eiiien t s ai'o arguable; My purpose wa;; iiuvrely to: show 
Chi- variety oi. ap[)roa(M,<-> w.- hav.- l.ik»'U and to iti(Kr.!t.- wliv [ heifeve it \;\ 
iinpta- 1 a:; r :or us lUM t. u.-gNwt. lAu- sc i < iit ll I c i > r.i « ■ n r a (, i on ,o)d ( hi- l<Mig oul -r-'ach. 

1 don't d;imn :.h.* i:ia r i : 1 . • ' ; r a e ; , hiK j wnrTv (h.it uuli] w.' dey'loi^ .i system i or 
'» • I ng the s ( I nni J u/i of t hes» nun ] 1 es t o^; , for sue! ; ; g, I ne va 1 m» ■ out of ( jiein , t I le y 
wMl hi- n.)thili>^ iilOie than giuiU'S we to )',Ive i.nrselveo Wi't- !»-eiing Mial we ;ire 

'"I witli wfiat's happeiMiig. The h,i:il< iiiei ;i|)b')r in 'Imiii Si e;>p.ir d ' .lttn)[u'rs Iiaunts me. 
W<- l<eej> tioiii heliig jiii-r.' iii.-ai.il gyiiiii;i/it s by Mn'Hng i e.i i we i 1« lio ixn r,k i 1 1 s ti> 

.".elVi-: Wf > I I thai j>l()diiee-i ■.niiii • t h 1 iig, ot g, i ' i i e i , i i ^(nd l.i'.t ill)', value. 



Id 
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So there you have my rough-hewn notion of where we stand. I want to finish "■ ■ 
with a row words about what we need. ' .• 

TRF FUTURE: ' • ' • 

* • i 

I'm going to assu-.. thar you're with me in fhe belief- that theory does matter. 
Even if von doubt that the artist needs it (which I don ' t 'doubt) , surely there is 
no denying: that the teacher must have it. Otherwise he merely teaches his students 
to inUrate nin. -.a teaching ro^utine to create a performance routine. Theory frees 
u:. , as teachers and artists, to always seek a better way- 

I: it is important, how do we get it? We need, at a minimum, two things: 

■ I) A community of scholars, advanced in the techniques Va observation 
add explanation, f ocus ing carefully , on the theatre of. today, 
der.-rmined to understand it, synthesizing their ohse rvnt ions , 
integrating tnum with 'the body of received theory, conducting 
expt-rlments , whni necessary, to" select the most Valuable and 
iUumlnating among competing hypotheses, and pa s s i ng .the 1 r 
finding*; on lo artists and ti-achers tO make of wiiat. t lu-y will. 

^•OMrmi: i rv ol' scfmlar:; Is tn succ^-cd. it. require-, a 
■ f'^'-^^'li'"' ' wiii.h do,.'s iint. now t'xist In our tifld. I'm snr,. V(^(i 
.llm()^,( any ol\u'V (i f s.- I p 1 i n . • , th.'orv ({/'velops hi n 
I>r»-ttV fvi)ical patterii: iiew hy [x > M k -srs ar.' [) rt- ,< 'u f < ptihJic-]v, 

<tnd argum^'ut ar-' <i cc Unn i 1 a t * -d wh Ndi <w,nMr-ni of d 1 :;(-on t i riri 
^ J^Vpuf h*..;-".. Thr <M sc ip tint' dor';,, ' f -n»f f I f ho ni-w 

l^^''M'«>--U lias b.on dfspos.-d <>t, o|t},or Pv i u f o)vr., t iMn inn, (In' 
^^^^^W ro,«r{v,:(J (hoMiy, or hy ptihll, lolnJiMon. 



^" NM'airo^ hvpoUMMii;. /iliri hypoMio-M?; (s :idv:in<-d aiid .M 



saj,p<M I y. 
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leaving hardly a ripple. We don't feel obliged to faily under- 
stand or to test them. We nerely ignore them, the good and the 
bad, unloj^s^.they strike our fancy. And' so we have change but 
little progress. 



The first step in establishing such a mechanism is up to our 
editors. They are the ones who decide whether an iiisue will be 
dropped or pursued. ' But two more things are heeded c^t a minimum, 
^^'e must have a great ei:' outlet for oar scholarly work and we must 
read more. Unless we read and car^, nOne of the res t^mat ters . 

CONCLCSrONi ^ " • 

f 

So what my ha-rnn>>ue boil^l down to is this: as students, of theatre, we 
have settled for too little; In the name of theory, we have routined the history 
ol opinioiu As a result, -most of 'us doubt the relevance of theory, believe it 
•ro ho' n sinecure for excessively verbal, Inadequately talented academics. 

Wf h.ave Ignored the potential of theory to open up new -possibilities and 
tr) heip an' umie^^^t/md trig of our fai]ures. In the name of artistic freedom, 

we luive lost c^^r iii te 1 1 ec lua 1 rigor and rat ion/il ized that loss so sucees.s f n 1 1 y 
tli/it we fee] iio iotjs, iK)_^Mi(lt, lio omission at ail. And we hnve desijmed a 
.';yNteni et edueation which (nnits thojie^ .<;k i I is whic^Ii wtuild allow \ir, to be r i gorou.'-; 



vje :"e wo ao i ne 1 i ucd . 

^It wc want lo ttirn this jug.gernnul around before ft i>lns \v\ ai;;ilns,t the 
end oi tot.il l.illh In liUdltleii .nul ?:ero ;u- e on 1 1 1 . i b 1 H t y tor otir ie/ieliiiig" 
bo^'ln j)v rypand I ng, nur own expertise, by CMtelilnj', up wllh wiiat Mm- lie I t-iit I sl j: 
^'1 'M d i 1 J) 11 IK-; li.ivi- i.^irufd oi" t.jit' nuM'h/ui i sms of Iiehavlor, el r lie forlililqiie 

<> 1 I riqii 1 i y .ind exp 1 anat Ion. 



IB 



Finally, though much or what I'have said is negative, I am basically 
optimistic about the future of theory. This is a moment of great opportunity .i - 
We stand roughly where the Physical Sciences stood early iti the 19th century: ' 
there are crucial questions to be^ answered, and it is still possible for one 
person to answer many of them. Aa individual can be of tremendous importance 
at this mdment. We have had our Francis Bacon, our »isaac Newton, our Galileo. 
We are ready for a Farraday, a Darwin, a Mendeleev, an Einstein, and a. Heisenberg 
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